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through which they are rendering united service. 


“Causes of Industrial Peace”’ 


The National Planning Association has begun publica- 
tion of fifteen ‘“‘case studies on the causes of industrial 
peace under collective bargaining.” The first four titles 
have been published and are noted herein. 

The origin of the case studies is explained by E. J. Coil, 
director of the Association. Over two years ago, Clinton 
S. Golden, well-known labor leader, remarked: “Every 
seven or eight years since 1876, the government of the 
United States, through congressional committees or 
through presidentially appointed commissions, has been 
making inquiries into the causes of industrial conflict. 
... In my opinion, the time has come when, instead of 
looking into the causes of conflict that we know and hear 
so much about, we ought to try to discover how much 
peace there is and what makes peace.” 

The remark won response from thousands of indus- 
trialists, officers of labor unions, and others. The National 
Planning Association, a voluntary agency, set up a Com- 
mittee on the Causes of Industrial Peace under Collective 
Bargaining. Joseph N. Scanlon and Charles R. Walker 
were appointed co-directors of the studies. 


Criteria for Selection of Cases 


Seven criteria were applied to the selection of the com- 
panies and unions, Mr. Golden, chairman of the Com- 
mittee, which includes both industrialists and officers of 
trade unions, writes. They have drawn “cases from im- 
portant industries strategic to the country’s overall eco- 
nomic health.” So far as practicable, plants studied were 
located in various regions, “so that no one section of the 
United States would be over-represented.’”” They have 
selected “plants of substantial size.” They have sought 
industries “where a reasonably competitive situation exist- 
ed,” avoiding a “monopolistic condition” which “made it 
possible for management to ‘buy peace at a price.’” [n- 
stances were found in which the constructive relationship 
“could not be explained in terms only of a personality, 
or some other unique factor... .” The problems to be 
studied must “be representative of important industrial 
relations. . . .” Lack of strikes was not regarded as the 
only criterion of good industrial relations and occasional 
occurrence of strikes was not thought to be “absolute 
proof that relations are bad.” 

A thousand cases were “nominated” by industry, !abor, 
and the general public. In every situation studied, the 
question, “how many strikes?” was asked, but it was 
thought to be less important than the following questions: 
“How much and what kind of freedom does the emp!over 
enjoy in his relationship with the union? How much 
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mutual confidence have both parties in each other? Have 
the company, the union, the public gained or lost from 
the collective bargaining relationship?” 

“Our inquiry, then, tackles the very basic problem of 
how industrial peace of a constructive character can be 
won by recording how in typical instances it has already 
been achieved.” No attempt is made to record all the 
causes or conditions of good management-labor relation- 
ships, and there is no discussion of national or interna- 
tional trends. It is the belief of the sponsors that the 
reports present “useful and typical examples of construc- 
tive labor-management relationships in the United States.” 
No claim is made that any one study represents “the best” 
or that all examples taken together will constitute “the 
best for the nation.” (*) 


Crown Zellerbach Corporation 


The first case study is concerned with the Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation, the Pacific Coast pulp and paper indus- 
try, the International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers and the International Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers. For 14 years “not a single day’s inter- 
ruption of work has been experienced by any paper mill 
on the Pacific Coast because of a dispute between a mill 
and its employes.” The Crown Zellerbach Corporation is 
the largest company in the West Coast pulp and paper 
industry. There has been industry-wide bargaining on 
the West Coast. The industry has been profitable and 
the workers have been paid at a rate considerably above 
the levels for the industry in the rest of the nation. 
There is no evidence of “management-union collusion to 
fix prices.” “A high degree of social skill” on the part 
of “leaders on both sides of the relationship was essential 
to the development of the structure of peace.” 

The bargaining method studied has “contributed to 
industrial peace” in many ways: 

“Tt has standardized wages and conditions. Workers 
generally judge how well off they are by comparison rather 
than on an absolute basis. They know whether they are 
relatively well off or not. 

“Tt has increased union security by fostering immunity 
from attacks by rival unions. 

“Tt has increased the security of the individual employer 
from discriminatory union attacks. 

“Tt has increased the cost of conflict. No small strikes 
have been possible. Any strike would affect the whole 
industry simultaneously. 

(1) The case studies are published in booklet form at $1.00 a 
copy by the National Planning Association, 800 21st Street, 


Washington 6, D. C. The special price for the complete series 
of the fifteen studies is $12.50. 
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“Industry-wide bargaining could have caused warfare 
or aggravated it. For example, if there had been marked 
ideological incompatibility between the parties, industry- 
wide bargaining might merely have led to bigger and 
longer strikes. 

“But the relations between the parties have been basical- 
ly good, 

“Management has been willing to accept unionism with- 
out reservations. It believes in the principles and actual 
practice of true collective bargaining. 

“The unions fully accept private ownership and opera- 
tion of the industry. They are industry-conscious rather 
than craft or class conscious. 

“The company has consulted foremen and union repre- 
sentatives on an almost unlimited range of problems. It 
has invited union participation in management on a con- 
sultative basis. 

“The line organization of management and the union 
hierarchy have been effectively used as channels of up- 
ward and downward communication with the foremen 
and shop stewards as key individuals in this process. 

“Employes have been selected partly on the basis of 
their ability to enter cooperatively into the group life of 
the plant. 

“Management responsibility has been projected down- 
ward and widely diffused. 

“Paternalism has been shunned. 

“Pat formulas and rigid rules have been avoided. A 
flexible approach has been made on both sides. 

“The bargaining has been on a high level—the ‘prin- 
cipals’ on both sides participate in the bargaining ; lawyers 
are barred. 

“The contract has been administered through an effec- 
tive grievance machinery. 

“Many of these policies and procedures, and others 
covered in the report, could profitably be applied to other 
management-labor relations in various industries through- 
out the country. The degree to which they are ‘transfer- 


able’ will be evaluated in the final summary report in this 
series.” 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 


Case Study 2 is on the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Com- 
pany and the Federation of Glass, Ceramic and Silica 
Sand Workers of America. The situation in the plants 
of this company, unlike the first reported, has not been 
free from industrial conflict. There have been two long 
and costly strikes, “in addition to sit-downs, slowdowns, 
and work stoppages.” But ‘creative progress frequently 
grows out of conflict.” Management and union seem to 
be proceeding toward ‘a stable and constructive relation- 
ship.” 

Certain of the generalizations quoted above are repeated. 
Of this situation, it is said in particular: 

“There is widespread union-management consultation 
and highly developed information-sharing. The company 
uses the union as a principal channel of communication 
with its employes. 

“The union-management relationship is looked upon by 
the company as an important aspect of its production 
planning and operations’ problems, and is tackled by the 
operating people as such; labor relations is not a staff 
function—it is a primary duty of the line organization. 

“Grievances are settled promptly, in the local plant 
whenever possible. There is flexibility and informality 
within the procedure. .. . 

“The company stays out of the union’s internal affairs, 


and it does not seek to alienate the workers’ allegiance 
and loyalty to the union. 

“Union leaders have not allowed national political issues 
to become issues in their collective bargaining negotiations, 

“There have been no serious ideological incompatibilities 
between the company and union leaders, nor within the 
union itself, 

“Mutual trust and confidence exist between the parties 
to the bargaining. 

“Plant managers and local union officials are given both 
responsibility and authority. 

“Day-to-day bargaining at the local plants, rather than 
at the company-international union level, is encouraged by 
both the company and the union. 

“The union recognizes that its survival and the welfare 
of its members depend upon the successful operation of 
the business. 

“The company considers the union an asset to manage- 
ment and treats it as such.” 

Dewey and Almy Chemical Company 

Of the Dewey and Almy Chemical Company and the 
International Chemical Workers Union (Study 3) it is 
reported that “in many basic ways, this relationship paral- 
lels that found” in the two previous studies. 

However, of this company it is also said that “labor 
peace is not necessarily synonymous with healthy indus- 
trial relations.” During the “informative period the em- 
ployer-employe relationship was characterized by a well- 
meaning paternalism on the part of the president of the 
company,” but genuine collective bargaining was soon es- 
tablished. 

“There is no evidence that either party to the relation- 
ship is unreasonably dominated by the other. Peace has 
not been obtained through the submission of one to the 
other. 

“The reasons for the peaceful and healthy picture at 
Dewey and Almy are not unique, though they quite natur- 
ally reflect the nature and development of this relation- 
ship: 

“First, in point of time, there was top management’s 
early acceptance of the union and its sincere desire to 
develop a healthy relationship. No aftermath of bitter- 
ness from an early militant stage plagues the relationship. 

“Second is the development of skill and competence, 
and the full acceptance of responsibility for industrial 
relations by the line management organization down 
through the foreman. 

“Third has been effective communications within the 
management organization, and between the management 
and the union. 

“Fourth is the degree of autonomy enjoyed by members 
of the local union. They have been free to develop, with- 
in wide limits, their own policies and procedures for col- 
lective bargaining, and to adjust their demands to the 
unique circumstances of the particular company with 
which they deal. 

“Fifth has been the specific policies, practices, and pro- 
cedures adopted. Their importance, however, must not 
be overemphasized. They are reflections of the under- 
lying attitudes of management and the union about, and 
toward each other; by and large, they are effects rather 
than causes. It is not so much what the company and 
the union have done as the way in which they have done 
it that has shaped this constructive relationship. 

‘Today the challenge to this relationship is the develop- 
ment of union participation on problems of productive effi- 
ciency and cost reduction. . . .” 
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Hickey-Freeman Company 


The case study of Hickey-Freeman Company and Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America “adds weight to a 
growing conviction that the unqualified acceptance of col- 
lective bargaining by management and the full accept- 
ance by the union of its responsibilities is the fundamental 
cause of industrial peace.” The Hickey-Freeman Com- 
pany manufactures men’s clothing. 


The name of Sidney Hillman is of first importance in 
this account of labor relations in the men’s clothing in- 
dustry. It is stated in Study 4 that the name of Hillman 
“is more often a symbol of a way of labor relations rather 
than a personality.” Hillman stressed the instrumentality 
of the impartial chairman. He believed that a spirit of 
partnership could be encouraged between labor and man- 
agement. He aimed to guarantee firms against work stop- 
pages rather than emphasize short-run opportunistic 
methods. He helped to develop stabilization plans. 

Two aspects of this situation deserve special mention: 
1. There is industry-wide bargaining. 2. There is a closed 
shop. The union has a long record of moderation and re- 
sponsible leadership. This has “won the company’s sup- 
port of the closed shop.” 

The Committee presents “three tentative conclusions” : 

“1. The closed shop does not per se prevent construc- 
tive labor-management relationships. 

“2. In at least some cases, the closed shop may foster 
constructive labor-management relationships. 

“3. The successful operation of the closed shop requires 
responsible union leadership. Democracy in unions—the 
retention of power by the rank and file—is necessary to 
prevent irresponsible leadership.” 


Data on Settlements of Labor Disputes 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of 
Labor ( Washington, D. C.), is planning to publish figures 
on settlements of labor disputes without recourse to 
strikes, augmenting reports on work stoppages and days 
lost as a result of strikes, according to an announcement 
by John W. Gibson, Assistant Secretary of Labor. Mr. 
Gibson stated that the figures on “thousands” of settle- 
ments without strikes through collective bargaining nego- 
tiations will be periodically published, and after a time 
comparisons can be made for particular months and years. 


The Welfare State 


“The human welfare state is the great political inven- 
tion of the twentieth century. Labor was its prime pro- 
moter.” These were statements made by Associate Justice 
William O. Douglas of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in an address delivered before the Tenth Consti- 
tutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations. 

Justice Douglas interpreted both developments within 
organized labor and the political and economic influences 
of labor. He asked labor leaders to assume new lead- 
ership in the relation of the United States to Western [u- 
rope, where, he said, labor leaders are now also the politi- 
cal leaders in most nations. 

Portions of the text of the address appearing in the 
Daily Proceedings of the Convention are given below: 

“Labor's opportunity is unique. It has an opportunity 
to preserve the value of democracy in a seething, troubled 
world. 

“Labor has marched a long way down the corridors of 
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history. . . . Collective bargaining was established and be- 
came the accepted practice and tradition. A host of laws 
designed to protect the worker were written on the books. 
Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness became a part 
of the philosophy of factory management. Human rights 
—not property rights alone—became standards of in«us- 
trial justice. 

“The nation’s gains from the evolution that accompa- 
nied these reforms have been enormous. The gains in a 
true sense were classless gains. They resulted in an im 
crease of the standard of living that has vitalized the en- 
tire economy. They invigorated the whole body politic 
like a nutritious food in the blood stream. They strength- 
ened the industrial svstem by removing sources of weak- 
ness. They created in the factories of America, largely 
through the institution of collective bargaining, a whole- 
some and friendly atmosphere for workers. Thus the 
rights even of the humblest worker are recognized. The 
ideals of justice are carried into the furnace rooms and 
machine shops of the nation. . . . 

“Labor . . . was the first group to feel most keenly 
the economic insecurity of the new industrial age. It was 
the first to acquire a mass consciousness of the ravages 
of the modern factory system and of the ruthless charac- 
ter of depressions. And so it moved for protection on 
various fronts—from workmen’s compensation to unem- 
ployment insurance. But while labor was the prime pro- 
moter of the new human welfare state, all groups in so- 
cietvy—farmers, business and the professions—were its 
beneficiaries. 

“It has been with those issues that labor has been 
largely preoccupied. And all those problems have not been 
solved. But they cannot be the sole concern of labor in 
the days ahead. New times have brought new and even 
greater challenges—challenges that should make labor an 
active participant in international affairs.” 


How Catholic Congressmen Voted 

A study of the voting records of members of Congress 
who are Roman Catholics was made by Dale Francis m 
an article in The Commonweal for January 14, 1949. Mr. 
Francis, who was formerly editor of the North Caroline 
Catholic, is now teaching at Notre Dame University. He 
opens his article by repeating a statement frequently heard 
to the effect that the Roman Catholic Church is “a reae- 
tionary force in the United States.” 

He then discovered that Roman Catholics in Congress 
voted “liberal,” i.e. took positions the New Republic re- 
garded as liberal, much more frequently than members of 
the 80th Congress generally. The New Republic had ear- 
lier presented the record of the Senate on 15 important 
questions. On these 15 issues the members of the Senate 
voted “liberal” 33 per cent of the time, according to the 
New Republic’s definition. But Roman Catholics in the 
Senate voted liberal 71 per cent of the time by the same 
definition, according to Mr. Francis’ study. 

In the House of Representatives, the members general- 
ly voted liberal 34 per cent of the time, according to the 
criteria of the New Republic. But Roman Catholics voted 
liberal 71 per cent of the time. 

Two factors, one referred to by Mr. Francis, may ex-: 
plain this result in part. The Roman Catholics come main- 
ly from urban areas, as Mr. Francis notes, and the New 
Republic’s view of what is liberal would probably make a 
greater appeal to urban representatives than to those from 
rural areas. Also, Roman Catholics in Congress are likely 
to be responsive to organized labor and the New Republic 
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may have tended to define a “pro-liberal” position in a 
way as to make it “pro-labor.” 


“Occupational Blindness” 


If the church is to move forward with decisive influence 
on economic and social life today, it will be through men 
and women who have studied and thought through the 
problems faced in these fields in relation to Christian prin- 
ciples, Dr. Cameron P. Hall, New York, executive secre- 
tary, Department of the Church and Economic Life, Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ, remarked to the Adult 
Section of the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion which met recently in Columbus, Ohio. 

“The church generally is afflicted with occupational 
blindness,” Dr. Hall declared. It is interested in every 
phase of the church member’s life except the fact that he 
has to work for a living. The churches should think 
through the methods whereby they can help to make oc- 
cupation more Christian and help the individual to be 
more Christian in his occupation, Dr. Hall said. 

He urged the setting up of groups in the local church 
to study the effects of our economic and social life upon 
the individual, also how to bring Christianity into the em- 
ployer-employe relations and into the relation of the citi- 
zen to his government. 


Institutional Work of a Council of Churches 


The Louisdville, Ky., Council of Churches has a Com- 
mittee on Institutions which is doing notable work. Some 
of the activities of the Committee are described in Do (241 
E, Walnut St., Louisville, Ky.), a publication of the Com- 
mittee. Its members “give assistance to occupants of insti- 
tutions. They encourage the good acts of public officials. 
They study to develop an awareness of social problems 
and to develop methods of bringing about lasting changes 
for good. ... 

“Laymen are finding that it is not sufficient to sit in a 
congregation and be preached to; as ministers are learn- 
ing that it is not a full expression of their obligation to 
Stand in a pulpit and preach. 

“By praying, ‘Thy kingdom come,’ and doing some- 
thing about it, committee members are feeding His sheep.” 

_ Twelve laymen’s groups with a total of 200 men serv- 
ing different institutions make up the entire committee. 
Each of the groups is small enough to give each man an 
active part in the work, and each of them “offers definite, 
down to earth jobs for Christian men to do.” 

The Jail Committee, for instance, is a group of laymen 
from eight local churches of different denominations in 
one section of the city. “The group meets one night a 
month at the jail to study its problems and to plan ways 
of helping the inmates.” The group has worked very close- 
ly with the jailer who is “interested in building a religious 
rehabilitation program in his institution.” As a result the 
jail now has a full-time resident chaplain, Rev. Herman 
M. Janssen. The Jail Committee is now working with the 
psychology department of the University of Louisville 
on a counselling program for the inmates of the jail. 

_ The Criminal Court Committee is made up of laymen 
from five different denominations. On May 10, 1948, the 
Commonwealth’s Attorney asked the Committee on In- 
stitutions to suggest laymen who would act as volunteer 
probation counselors. At that time 70 men were released 
monthly, with suspended sentences, by the Louisville 
Criminal Court without supervision for lack of state 

+ 


funds. Within a month nine of the members of the Crimi- 
nal Court Committee had agreed to serve. 

The Committee is seeking to enlist 100 probation coun- 
selors. They do most of the work of an official probation 
officer but do not have the power to arrest a probationer 
for violations, It is not expected that the counselors will 
be able to handle hardened criminals. But those now at 
work feel that they can give “the kind of friendliness and 
understanding that will help many of these first offenders 
become useful citizens instead of criminals.” 


Institute for Social Progress 


“How can we reconcile liberty and social controls?” is 
announced as the “key question” underlying the issues 
chosen for discussion at the 1949 Summer Institute for 
Social Progress at Wellesley College. This vacation con- 
ference, to be held July 2-16, is open to men and women 
of all vocations. It affords an opportunity for participants 
to learn how to take part in the endeavor to establish a 
just and peaceful world order, motivated by Christian 
brotherhood. 

Problems abroad magnified by East-West tension, gov- 
ernment programs to modify swings toward boom and 
bust at home, steps towards world order through the 
United Nations, and recent intercultural developments in 
local communities are among the subjects to be studied 
in forums and round tables. 

Residence is arranged in college buildings. Harry C. 
Meserve, minister of the First Unitarian Church in Buffalo, 
N. Y., will be chairman of the faculty and Edward S. 
Lewis, director of the Urban League of New York City, 
will be dean of round tables. For a program write to 
Dorothy P. Hill, Director, 14 West Elm Avenue, Wolla- 
ston 70, Massachusetts. 


Methods of Conducting Surveys 


The Department of City and Industrial Work, Board 
of National Missions, Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., publishes a book- 
let, Some Suggestions for Church-Community Surveys, by 
Everett L. Perry. (50 cents a copy.) It was prepared in 
response to many requests from executives, field represen- 
tatives, pastors, mission workers, and theological seminary 
students for a brief compilation of suggestions that would 
be helpful in conducting church and community surveys. 

The manuscript was approved by the technical staff of 
the interdenominational Committee for Cooperative Field 
Research. There are chapters on “Resources for Under- 
standing Your Community,” “Five Frequently Used 
Survey Techniques,” “The House-to-House Canvass,” 
“Presentation and Interpretation of Findings,’ and on 
other aspects. There are also selected references, maps 
and sample survey cards. 


Radio “Inhibitions” 


“The influence of psychiatry, a baleful one, has pene- 
trated in oversimplifed form into a great many radio 
dramas,’ John Crosby, vigorous radio critic for the New 
York Herald Tribune, commented in his column for Feb- 
ruary 11. He quotes the following “scrap of dialogue, 
taken verbatim from a ‘My True Story’ script .. .: 

“When you want things badly .. . it’s dishonest . . . 
when you resist temptation! ... What if the money doesn’t 
belong to you? Borrow it—use it the way you want to 
—and take a chance you'll be able to pay it back.” 
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